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THE BIRTH DAY. 

When little Mary was seven years old, her 
mother told her she might ask some other little 
girls to come and see her on her birth day. She 
was very glad, and the little girls were very glad 
to come. It was warm weather, and Mary’s 
mother lived in a very pleasant shady place near 
a brook. So when the little girls had been in the 
house a short time, and Mary had told them what 
she had for a birth-day present, they all went out 
to walk. They went to the side of the brook, 
and there was a nice little boat with sails, which 
Mary’s brother had made to swim in the water. 
It was shady and pleasant there, and the little girls 
stayed some time. Fanny had a horse on wheels 
which she liked to draw very much. Bell read a 
story aloud to the others, and Emily who was old- 
er, took her work out of her bag, and sewed an 
apron for Mary’s doll. By-and-by some one came 
to tell them that supper was ready, and they went 
into the house where there was a nice birth-day 
cake, of which all had a piece. When supper 
was over they kissed little Mary and went home 
very happy at their birth-day visit. 

{Stories and Rhymes for Children, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.} 
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DECEPTION, 


Eliza had been detected many times in untruths. 
Her parents and teachers had reproved and pun- 
ished in vain. They at last began to fear that the 
case was a hopeless one. 

One day Eliza came home from school in very 
great distress. She had been guilty of a direct 
falsehood, and her teacher had desired her to 
spend an hour in solitude at home. 

‘©Oh mother!” cried Eliza, ‘‘I know I shall 
never do so again. All the girls. know it, and 
her they will go home and tell of me.” 

Eliza’s mother feared from these remarks that 
daughter did not feel her sin as she ought. 

‘It is of very little consequence Eliza,” said 
she, ‘‘ what the girls think of you, and what they 
tell their mothers. But the great God of truth 
has seen your sin, and I hope that my dear child 
will feel it to be no trifle in his estimation.” 

Eliza’s tears fell freely while her mother spoke, 
but she said nothing more herself. The next 
morning she went early to ask her teacher’s for- 
giveness, and for many days seemed so penitent 
and humble that those who loved her and watched 
over her with interest and anxiety, hoped that she 
had learned one lesson which would never be for- 
gotten. Some months passed thus, and Eliza be- 
gan to feel that no one remembered the occur- 
rences of that sad day. She became less watch- 
ful, and several times allowed herself to deviate 








slightly from the truth. ‘‘I don’t mean to do so 
very often,”’ she would say to herself, ‘‘there is 
no great harm in this,”’ and as she began little by 
little to return to her old habits of deception, she 
did not perceive that many anxious eyes took note 
of her steps. One morning she observed her 
mother writing a note, and as it afterwards lay 
folded and sealed upon the table, she saw that it 
was addressed to her teacher. ‘‘ What can it be 
about,” thought Eliza, as her mamma directed her 
to take it to school with her. ‘‘ Something bad 
about me I dare say,” thought she, as she walked 
toward school. ‘‘ I wish it wasn’t sealed.” 

** And why?” whispered conscience in a low 
voice. ‘Qh for no particular reason—-of course 
I should not open it if it were not sealed, only I do 
think mamma might trust me with a note, without 
sealing it all up so.” 

Eliza had forgotten how she had once peeped 
into a note of her mother’s on which there was no 
seal—but there were others who remembered it. 

When Miss B. had read this note, Eliza was 
sure that she looked a great deal more serious 
than usual, and that she glanced at her very sig- 
nificantly. She again wondered what her mamma 
had written, and was sure that it was something 
dreadful. Her lessons did not interest her. Her 
thoughts constantly rested upon the mysterious 
note, and almost before she was aware, she had de- 
cided in her own mind to find out what it contain- 
ed. It was no difficult task to do this. Miss B. 
never locked her desk, and always seemed to trust 
her scholars perfectly. Sometimes notes lay upon 
her table two or three days. Eliza lingered after 
the dismission of school, seemingly very much ab- 
sorbed in her lesson. Miss B. laid aside her 
books, and wrote a few lines in answer to the 
note which Eliza had brought in the morning. 
‘* IT believe she will never go,” thought Eliza, as 
she sat impatiently in her seat. At last however 
the note was finished, and Miss B. left the room. 
Eliza did not wait for her to be fairly out of hear- 
ing, but hastened to the desk where she had seen 
the note deposited. 

All the papers in the desk were folded neatly 
and tied up in bundles, or laid in good order in 
the portfolio. Eliza looked at them all, but it was 
along time before the object of her search met 
her eye. Her fear lest some one should sudden- 
ly enter the room and discover her, might have 
been easily seen in her flushed cheek and trem- 
bling hand, as she hastily unfolded the note. But 
what was her grief and shame when she found that 
her dear mother had only written to Miss B. to 
tell her that her child had learned to love the truth, 
and to express her happiness in seeing the great 
fault of her character finally subdued. Eliza’s 
heart was touched by the tenderness with which 
her mother had spoken of her, and as she replac- 


jed the note in the desk, it seemed to her that she 


could easily confess to this kind friend, the whole 
transaction. But before she had reached home 
this good feeling had left her, and her only fear 
was that her dishonorable conduct shculd be made 
known. She hastened to her mother that she 
might give her Miss B.’s note, but to her surprise 
it was missing. 

**Why I thought, yes I’m sure, that I put it 
into my history, and now it is gone, and I dare 
say I have lost it in the street. Do let me go 
back, mother,” she continued, perhaps I may find 
it. Permission was given, and Eliza hastened back 
to the school room. While she was turning over 
the books in her desk, thinking that the lost note 
must be in one of them, she heard a step on the 
stairs, & presently her teacher came into the room. 





‘*T’m only looking for mother’s note,” said 
Eliza. I went home without it, and don’t see where 
it can be.” 

‘*T hope you have not lost it in the street,” said 
Miss B. However, it is of very little consequence, 
as I can easily write another.” 

** Oh I shouldn’t like to give you that trouble,” 
said Eliza. As she spoke, Miss B. opened her 
desk, and took out her portfolio. 

‘*Did you go home directly after I left the 
room?” she asked. 

‘*T went ina few minutes,” answered Eliza. 

** Then you do not know who has been opening 
my portfolio?” 

**Oh no, Miss B. nobody did it while I was 
here.” As Eliza spoke, the color left her face, 
and she trembled violently. 

** Do you know what was the subject of your 
mother’s note to me this morning?”’ 

‘* Mother did not let me read it,” Eliza replied. 

Her teacher made no further remark, and went 
on writing. Eliza sat waiting in silence. 
wonder,”’ thought she, ‘‘ how Miss B. knew any 
one had opened her portfolio. I’m sure I left 
everything just as I found it. May be she thinks 
that I have done it. Ohdear. I wish I had not 
been so foolish.” 

To her great relief however, Miss B. asked no 
more questions, but soon gave her the note she 
had just written. Eliza was surprised to find on 
taking it into her hand, that it seemed to have an- 
other one enclosed. She was too much disturbed 
by her own uneasy reflections, to venture to peep 
into this note, and on reaching home, she took it 
directly to her mother. 

‘*Qh you have found it then,” said Mrs, M. 
‘* Well give me my glasses, and we will see what it 
says.” 

**T could not find the first one mother, and 
Miss B. happened to come in while I was looking 
for it, so she: wrote this.” 

Eliza observed with great alarm that her moth- 
er changed color as she read on, and it puzzled 
her somewhat that there should be two notes. 

At length Mrs. M. finished reading, and turning 
to Eliza, asked, 

‘* How happened it that you were home so late 
from school? It was twelve o’clock when you 
came in, and you are dismissed at eleven. 

‘*I staid to study my lesson,” answered Eliza. 

‘* Well, why did you open your teacher’s desk?” 

‘*Why mother! who says that I opened it? 
I’m sure I wouldn’t do such ’’— 

** Stop, pray stop, Eliza,” interrupted her moth- 
er. ‘* Do not add to your sin by denying it. The 
best thing you can do now is to confess all that 


you have done.” 
[To be Continued.} 
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WALKS AMONG THE DEAD. 
BY J. N. DANFORTH. : 

It is a pleasant, though pensive employment, to 
take a walk, as I sometimes do, amid the tombs of 
the dead, and muse on character. Of the epitaphs 
some are true, many false. Some parts true, but 
in part also conveying an erroneous impression. 
I walked among the graves of mothers whom I had 
known when living, and moving in their respec- 
tive social spheres. Over the grave of one rosea 
simple and modest monument of pure marble, on 
which was inscribed these four words; ‘* She 
walked with God.” My heart leaped at the recol- 
lection of the past, while the unbidden tear rushed 
tomy eye. Jt was true. And so comprehensively 
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true! The short sentence told her whole life, 
a life of faith and love, of prayer and active be- 
nevolence. She was indeed a mother, in the ex- 
alted and most expressive sense of that term; a 
mother in Israel and a mother in her family; a 
mother at home and a mother abroad. The grief 
of the children at parting—the tears that moisten- 


ed the vernal green of her grave, attested ho The simple inscription on her plain and lowly 
oe e 


worth. Eulogy cannot go beyond this: 
walked with God.” 


had been, ‘* She conquered theworld.” 


parison contemptible. 
1 passed on. 


words: 
followed by six lines of poetry. 
what were these good deeds? 

her guide? No! 


up for Christ? No! 
communion with pious mothers? No! 


it from the uncongenial breast of a stranger. 
lost from scenes of gaiety and fashion! 
‘*in the nurture and admonition of the Lord?’ 


Never. 
poor. 


* Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell! 
With all your feeble light, 
Farewell! thou ever changing moon, 


| parting hand of the child, and with his irons on, 


followed his conductors to the boat which was to 
convey him and his companions in crime to a liv- 


Pale empress of the night. 
*¢ Ye stars are but the shining dust 
Of my divine abode, 
The pavement of those heavenly courts, 


ing death. Such is the unhappy fate of the crimi- 
nal. Hesunders all the sweetest and dearest ties 
of life for the glittering bauble, gain; and consigns 


It is an inscription of deeper 
import, and more honorable character, than if it 
Had it been 
‘* She led the fashion,” it would have been in com- 


Presently I approached a highly 
ornamental tombstone with an epitaph of consider- 
able length, and of elaborate, though faulty com- 
position, in which were enumerated many excel- 
lent qualities, and which concluded with these 
** And she died full of the expectation of 
pee rs See deetaun Getty te tie wi of the marble; on the other, ‘* Of such is the king- 
I asked myself 
Had she chosen 
the Saviour, the ph 8 erat er ama ho ever and alike witnessed het importunate plead- 
a -|. oh . ‘hil. 
dren to God, and daily and carefully trained them ings with God, that he would sanctify these chil 
Were her company and 
She mov- ° 39 ° cet ” 
ed in the circles of fashion, and though the moth- lives ” as piety could make them, and “‘ in death 
er often chil, they were nfo, posi ough How sweet and rapturous ill We you 
God had sihtindle oitek: iuhinenede ty dents meeting with those cherubs in heaven, where filial 
plage tte. 0% Heppey oe and maternal affection will be—not forgotten, no, 
. . . . : for it will be treasured as matter of sacred and 
thie, too, thet a0 litle time ab possible — = joyous reeollection—but absorbed in love to God, 


such a mother—could she—bring up her children and to all that, bearing his radiant image, belong 


But it may be said she was liberal to the | 1,6-. of which shall ‘ shine forth as the Sun in the 
Ah! yes, the instinctive impulses of a ten- 


Where I shall see my God!” 


tombstone was: ‘‘ Grace reigns through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Stepping aside, I began to muse, as I moved 
slowly in another direction, on the wonderful de- 
velopments of the ways of God, which will be wit- 
nessed by angels and men in the last day, when 
my attention was caught by a beautiful |.ttle mon- 
ument, of a pyramidal form, resting on a light 
base, but of ample strength to support the single 
shaft that rose in snowy whiteness from the grave, 
which it was intended to point out. Wuti1amM 
and Mary were the names inscribed on one side 


dom of heaven.” I remembered them as two in- 
teresting children of a mother, of whom it was said 
that the early dawn, bright noon, and ‘‘dewy eve,” 


dren, and prepare them for heaven. Her prayers 
were answered, for they were as ‘‘lovely in their 


they were not far ‘‘divided.” Happy mother! 


{to his redeemed family. ‘‘Of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named,” the mem- 


himself to an ignominous prison, secluded from 

wife, children, and friends, a wretched outcast 

from the world. Let this serve to teach others, 

who are now running a career of crime, to pause 

in their cruel course, before it is too late. 

: [New York Sun. 
ats SR 

THE WIFE AT HOME. 


It has been one of my most serious apprehen- 
sions, that in the multitude of our societies and 
public combinations, men and women might chance 
to forget that they have anything to do individually. 
We have societies to take care of our health, and 
societies to take care of our kitchens. Alms giv- 
ing, so far as done at all, is done chiefly by whole- 
sale. Perhaps we may see the day when we shall 
dine together, like the Spartans, and when all 
family cookery and education shall be done upon 
the large scale. 

These thoughts were brought to my mind with 
greater force than common, a few days since, 
upon my making a visit to the house of Mrs. Nel- 
son, the wife of a reputable farmer, a few miles 
from our village. If I were to attempt a portrait 
of this excellent lady, I should fill a volume; I 
can only give a sketchy outline. Mrs. Nelson is, 
in the American as well as the English sénse, a 
fine woman. Temperance, early rising, industry, 
and above all serene cheerfulness of soul, have 
left on her cheek at forty, those roses which fash- 
ion and excitement often blast before fifteen. But 
what I took my pen to notice, was that truly femi- 
nine and Christian trait of my good friend—she is 
a keeper at home. Though I have been a church 


going man many years, 1 do not remember to 
have heard any one of our clergy enlarge upon 
this Scripture phrase; and yet the older I grow 
the more meaning there seems to be in it. The 





nt kingdom of their Father.” —Mother’s Magazine. 
der humanity often prompted her to distribute her] -cttuanae 
‘* goods to feed the poor;” but was this done from en 
holy love to God and to her fellow-creatures?} 0" ‘ adi 
Was it not rather to avoid the pain of denying a DEPARTURE OF THE CONVICTS. 
constitutional feeling, in which there is nothing 


MORALITY. 











morally good or evil? 
lonely, and, may I not add, desolate grave 


What a meeting with her children may be antici- present week and before, left the city prison under 


pated in the great day! 


My next visit was to the grave of one whose Stewart, for their state prison home at Sing Sing, 
life was meek and pious, but who had the misfor- there to drag out a miserable existence. 


tune to be chained to an intemperate husband 


In a thoughtless and inconsiderate hour, when the victed of forgery, in Fant. _ circulation an 
bloom of her eighteenth summer only was on her|i™mense quantity of counterfeit money, which 
cheek, she gave her all to a young man, in whom| business he has practised with great success for 


the appetite for the drunkard’s cup was then form 


ing; he only drank a /itile, and with her, as with of genteel appearance and — and pleasing 
many a poor maiden, that was no objection. But and ee ee on and had an amiable 
that little ceased to satisfy him, and he soon began wife and a fine family of six interesting children 
to endure the penalty which God has annexed to who had been well taken care of and educated, as 
the creation of an artificial appetite—the insatia- far as their tender minds were susceptible of lit- 
Not many years passed | €T@ry instruction. 
before he—I will not say slept—for that term be-| been able to bestow, out of the large profits ac- 
longg only to the ‘dead in Christ—but mouldered| ctuing from his nefarious trade. 
Those were years of ternoon the wife and children of Davis were ad- 
grief and bitterness to his amiable wife, and of mitted into “ - Pur a final, perhaps an 
neglect and destitution to his helpless children. eternal farewell o ray us and and father. The 
But domestic affliction came not to her in vain, |8cene was one of the most painful and affecting 

It brought that can well be imagined. \ 
salutary reflection, without consuming remorse. dren of the convict pte upon his neck and pour- 
It produced sharp conviction, but did not over- ed out their sighs and tears and groans in his 
Her heart embraced that | 080m, which mingled, perhaps for the last time, 


ble craving for more. 


in the drunkard’s grave. 


It saddened, without searing her heart. 


shadow it with despair. 
wonderful promise, ‘‘ Thy Maker is thy husband! 


a promise which has made many a widow’s heart which he shed. ; é 
sing for joy, when left alone in this cold and un- incapable of utterance—grief and overwhelming 

She looked on her three little |@motion Checked the power of speech. After a 
ones, and felt that they had now such a father as| me, when affection had fed itself with conjugal 


friendly world. 


had never before smiled upon them; and with 


rush of grateful emotion, that vented itself in its fountains of tears, the wife and children, with 
Her con-| Screams and convulsive sobs, departed, and left 
stitution, broken by mental suffering, did not re- the convict to his fate. ane morning early, 
cover its tone, and perhaps the return of health | "9° of the prisoner’s children, impelled by affec- 
was prevented by that very expectation, which had | !09 for its father, pressed its way into prison 


tears, she added, Such a mother too! 


become habitual, that she was not long for th 
world. She died singing that sweet hymn, 


There she lies, in her 


Yesterday morning early, eleven male and one 
>| female convicts, who received their sentences the 


charge of Capt. Knapp and Mr. Deputy Keeper 


Amongst 
the number who thus went, was Smith Davis, con- 


the last twelve or fifteen years. Davis was a man 


This care and attention he had 


On Tuesday af- 


The wife and chil- 


»»| with the burning drops of a father and a husband, 
For a while the whole group were 


a| and paternal endearments, and grief had emptied 


jg} again, and took another painful and affectionate 
adieu of its father. He wept until his face and 











worst women in the world are those who have no 
home, or who love all other places better; such is 
the verdict of those who meet them abroad. A 
wife in the house is as indispensable as a steers- 
man at the wheel. Who can count up the cases 
where poor fellows have been ruined by their wives. 

This is a hard saying, but if it were softened, it 
would be less true. Surely it is no disrepect to 
the better sex to point out these rare exceptions, 
which like the dim tarnish on the face of the moon, 
make the other tracks look allthe brighter. After 
you shall have exaggerated to the utmost the 
number and the faults of the gadding, gossiping, 
and idle women, we have still a million of Amer- 
ican housewives, brightening a million homes 
and hearts. Mrs. Nelson is one of them. Her 
husband is not the meekest man in the country, 
nor by nature the most hospitable, but she makes 
up for all, like the credit side of an account. In 
the exercise of the passive virtues, she finds her 
greatest happiness. She holds it to be one of the 
very first duties of life to render her home delight- 
ful, first to her husband, next to her children, and 
then to all who may enter her hospitable doors. 
Fiarly in life, she observed that several of her hus- 
band’s intimate acquaintances were becoming ir- 
regular in their habits, she and Nelson talked it 
over at length. He being a rough man, declared 
it to be his intention to break off all intimacy with 
Lang and Shepherd, on the spot. ‘*O no! hus- 
band,” said she, ‘‘ that would be cruel; remember 
the proverb, ‘A soft word breaketh the bone.’ 
Let me alone to bring them to their bearings; at 
any rate give me a month for an experiment.” 
** You! Mary,” he exclaimed in astonishment, 
‘* you amaze me; surely you will not follow them 
to the bar room, as Jemima Murphy does her 
goodman.” ‘‘ No,” said his wife laughing; ‘‘but 


we women have some secrets left still, Wait but 
a month.” 























bosom were wet with tears, and finally took the 


The month rolled round. Nelson had hard 
work to refrain from falling upon the two men vio 
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lently, but he waited to see the issue, and even 


kept out of their way that the incantation might 
befuninterrupted. At the close of less than the 
three weeks Lang and Shepherd were two of the 
most quict, orderly, and domestic men in the 
neighborhood. ‘‘ Why Mary,” said Nelson, 
‘what in the world have you done to them?” 
‘© 1? husband! I have not exchanged words with 
them for weeks.” ‘‘ Then you have had some 
witchcraft at work.” ‘* Not I,” she replied; 
‘*The story is soon related. I had observed for 
a long time that their homes were growing dismal, 
and I often told Mrs. Lang what I feared concern- 
ing her husband. Indeed I had often heard you 
tell of his repeating over his glass that abominable 
saying, ‘‘the devil’s at home.” After my con- 
versation with you, I set to work—not on the hus- 
bands, but their wives. Simple creatures! they 
scarcely knew what I meant. They wished in- 
deed that the men would spend more time at home, 
and even wept about their late hours and rum- 
drinking. But they were not prepared for my 
telling them that they must redouble the attrac- 
tions of their own fireside and table—make the 
cheer better—the fire brighter—the children 
cleaner—the welcome heartier; call in a pleasant 
neighbor to tea—have a little singing in the eve- 
ning, and even invite to a comfortable supper two 
or three of the husband’s tavern cronies. The 
thing took admirably. The wives triumphed, and 
I hope you are satisfied. 
Though it is likely Nelson did not just then 
suspect it, this was the very course which had 
been successful in saving himself from ruinous 
habits. And most earnestly it is to be wished that 
all our towns and villages were filled with such 
wives as honor and love the family institution! 
Every one has made the observation that there 
are many more women who are religious, than 
men; but the final cause of this has not so often 
been remarked. Divine providence by this dis- 
criminating favor to the one sex, pours influence 
into the social fountain. As are the mothers of a 
nation, so will be the sons, and in a measure, the 
husbands. But to exercise full influence, the wife 
must be a keeper at home. She will find enough 
to employ her longest days, in the endless circle 
of household cares. While she will welcome the 
evening visitor, and often enlarge her frugal board 
for the bevy of friends, or even join in the social 
party or the cheerful sleigh ride, these things will 
be the exceptions not the rule. So living, she will 
give happiness to an ever increasing clrcle. ‘‘Her 
children arise up and call her blessed; her hus- 
baud also and he praiseth her.” C. Q. 
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CHRISTIAN FIRMNESS. 

When the Rev. Mr. Baird was pleading the 
cause of France a few days since in the Centre 
Church in this city, he related the following, which 
he received from the lips of one of the Evangelists 
employed by the Missionary Society of Paris. 
This evangelist was preaching in one of the towns 
of France, and a lady, the wife of one of its 
wealthiest citizens attended at the Chapel, and be- 
came deeply interested in the subject of her soul’s 
salvation. Her husband, who was an infidel, op- 
posed her, violently, and at length when she be- 
came a decided Christian, told her that if she 
went to the Chapel again, he would take her life. 
Knowing well the character of the man, and firm- 
ly believing that he would execute his threat, she 
called upon the minister to ask his advice. I 
know not, said he, what to give, but we will pray 
to God for wisdom. They kneeled and prayed 
together. She arose from her knees and without 
saying a word returned home. The next Sabbath 
she was found in the house of God, listening as if 
for the last time on this side of the eternal world. 
At the close of the service she returned, and upon 
entering her house her husband met her, when the 
folowing conversation ensued; Have you been to 
the Chapel? Yes. Did I not tell you that I would 
kill you if you went again? How dared you to 








go? Yes, but we must obey God rather than man. 
Perceiving that he hesitated, she embraced the 
Opportunity of expostulating with him. Why, 
said she, do you intend to kill me? Have I been 
a worse wife to you—a worse mother to your chil- 
dren, since I became a Christian? No, replied he, 
letting his weapon fall from his hand, no, and I 
promise never to oppose you any more. And 
now, continued he, J wish you to pray for me. 
They bowed before the mercy seat, and she pour- 
ed out her soul in prayer for him. He is now one 


of the most active members of the Church. 
[V. H. Record. 





From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
The following affecting story was related in Low- 
ell, by Mrs. Case, wife of Rev. William Case, mis- 
sionary among the Indians in Upper Canada, where 
she and her husband were laboring. J. F. Apams. 
Boston, 1839. 


THE HAPPY INDIAN BOY. 

John Sunday, an Indian chief, while on a visit 
to England, among other items of business, was 
collecting some little presents for his beloved son, 
a very small boy, whom he left at home with his 
mother, and whom he tenderly loved. 

While thus engaged, it pleased Him whose 
ways are all ordered in wisdom and goodness, to 
disappoint the father’s fond hopes, and to cut 
down this precious flower before it was fairly 
blown. The youth was prostrated upon a bed of 
sickness. While drawing near the gates of death, 
he inquired of his mother what should be done 
with the curiosities which his father was collect- 
ing for him. For his mother had just been in- 
formed by letter, what the father was doing for his 
beloved son. 

He then bethought himself, and said they must 
be given to his younger brother. After this little 
will was adjusted, and his end was evidently draw- 
ing nigh, he remarked ‘ that his room was full of 
little children with wings, flying about.” 

When his mother told him that he was mistaken, 
he insisted upon it that he saw them; also that he 
saw a ladder coming down through the top of the 
room, and it was coming to his bed. ‘‘ And when 
it shall rest on my bed,” said he, ‘‘I shall jump 
on it and go up to heaven.” 

He then told his mother to ‘‘ blow out the lamp, 
that he might see more clearly those little children 
with wings.” As she lingered in obeying his or- 
der, he requested her to bring the lamp to him, 
that he might blow it out; which he did with his 
own dying breath. ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘ I can see 
them all plain, and the ladder too. Can’t you see 
them, mother? There, the ladder is come to the 
foot of the bed, and I’ll go;”” and he immediately 
closed his dying eyes and flew away. 





THE NURSERY. 


ON THE GRATITUDE DUE TO PARENTS. 


Ye children, that are just rising into life, cast 
your eyes backward to the first moment of your 
existence, and realize the innumerable expressions 
of parental affection with which you have been fol- 
lowed to the present time. With how fond a 
heart did your mother clasp you in her arms, lay 
you to her breast, and pour her very soul upon 
you! With what painful anxiety did she antici- 
pate your wants! With what unwearied attention 
did she provide for them! What a variety of 
comforts have your parents, each of them, denied 
themselves, and what a variety of labors have they 
incessantly undergone, in order to procure for you 
a thousand enjoyments! Your happiness, your 
usefulness, your honor, your final salvation were 
their grand objects through the term,—the long,— 
the tedious term, as it seemed to you, of nonage. 
How often, shaken with hopes and fears, have 
they stood trembling by your cradle and your bed, 
watching the event of threatening disorders. 
With what solicitude have they led you every step 
through the paths of childhood and youth, holding 
you back from this and that snare, and shielding 
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you against this and that violent assault of tempta- 
tion! What various reasonings, apprehensions, 
and cares have agitated their minds respecting 
your education, the manner in which they should 
conduct themselves toward you, and the hands to 
whose guidance they should entrust you! How 
often have their hearts bled within them at sacri- 
ficing fond indulgence to the demands of rigorous 
correction! How have they restrained your pas- 
sions, borne with your childish prejudices, gratified 
your innocent wishes, pleaded with you on your 
best interests, and poured out their prayers and 
tears to heaven on your behalf! And with what 
painful anxiety, mingled with eager hope, have 
they looked furward to the event of all those meas- 
ures they have taken with you to prepare you for 
the station of life you are perhaps now just enter- 
ing upon! 

And now are there no returns due to all these 
expressions of parental kindness? Shall inatten- 
tion and neglect on your part draw tears of sad- 
ness from those eyes which have so often looked 
on you with tender pity? Shall harsh and disre- 
spectful language grate on those ears which have 
been ever open to your cries? Shall unnatural 
disobedience pierce the bosom that has so passion- 
ately'loved you? Shall sullen ingratitude crush 
the heart that has doted on you? Shall folly and 
sin, in a word, bring down those grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave, which affection for you in 
old age hath rendered truly venerable? God for- 
bid' On the contrary, does not every feeling of 
the heart call loudly on you to exert your utmost 
efforts toward discharging a debt, which, after all, 
it will never be in your power to repay? Ought 
you not to revere their persons, and hold their 
characters sacred? Ought you not to approach 
them with respect; and ought not their commands 
to be a law with you, and every deviation from 
them a force put upon your nature? Ought you 
not religiously to regard their admonitions, and 
patiently to submit to their censure? Ought» you 
not to consult their happiness in every step you 
take, and accommodate yourselves even to their 
humors? Ought you not, when they are in the 
decline of life, to afford them.alt the assistance in 
your power; to watch their looks with assiduity 
and attention; to bear their pains with them; to 
soothe their ruffled passions; support their feeble 
steps; make their bed in their sickness; and if 
you cannot hold back death from them, yet by 
your sympathy and prayers disarm him at least of 
some of his terrors? Gratitude for a thousand 
kind offices you have received demands all this at 
your hands.—S. S. Com. 
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BEATH SCHOOL. 
PLEASE FORGIVE ME; OR, A CHILD’S PRAYER. 

A few Sabbaths ago, while the superintendent of 
the Infant department of the M. E. Sabbath School 
at Lynn Common was engaged in offering a prayer 
at the opening of the school, a little girl, one of 
the scholars, made a murmuring noise as if engag- 
ed in repeating the prayer. This attracted the 
notice of the other scholars, and one of them, sup- 
posing that she was mocking the superintendent, 
went to the teacher, after prayer and said with 
great seriousness of manner, 

‘** Teacher, Miss was mocking the prayer 
just now.” 

The teacher had heard the murmuring of the 
child, but could not decide whether it was design- 
ed to disturb the order of the school, or otherwise; 
so she called the little one to her side, and affec- 
tionately asked her, as she took her offered hand, 

‘* What were you doing, just now, while Mr. 
was praying?” 

With great simplicity the child looked her 
teacher in the face, and replied, 

‘* ] was praying, teacher; and I was not pray- 
ing to you, but to God.” 

‘* What were you praying for, my dear girl?” 
asked the teacher. 











wall the artlessness of childhood this babe of 
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Youth’s Companion. 




















grace replied, ‘‘ As I was coming to school this | 
afternoon, one of the scholars said something that | 
wade me cross and angry. When I came to 
school I felt bad here, (laying her hand on her 
breast) so I prayed to God, and said to Him, 
‘please forgive me,’ and now teacher 1 feel 
better.” 

This beautiful, evangelical reply of the child 
brought tears into the eyes of the teacher, and 
with an affectionate remark, she sent her to her 
seat. , 

Young reader, do you feel bad for your sins, as 
this little girl did? If you don’t, you are still an 
impenitent and hardened sinner. And if you 
never ‘‘ feel bad,” you will never be saved. Think, 
then, of your many sins,—of their blackness and 
ingratitude. While you thus think of them, God 
will make your heart soft by his Holy Spirit. You 
will then, like the little girl, ‘‘ feel bad ” enough 
to fall on your knees and say, ‘‘ please forgive 
me.” And when you say this sincerely, you will 
‘* feel better.”” God will forgive you, and make 
you happy. Go, then, to your knees, and say, 
with the poet, 

“ Lord at thy feet ashamed I lie, 
Upwards I dare not look; 
Pardon my sins before I die, 


And blot them from thy book.” 
[Sabbath School Messenger. 
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JOURNEY AMONG STRANGERS. 
(Continued.] 

From Utica we proceeded to Saratoga Springs. 
We had heard much of this summer city—its splen- 
did hotels and crowds of fashionable people. Con- 
gress Hall, the Pavilion, and many other extensive 
boarding houses, with their lofty porticoes, and exten- 
sive gardens and walks, were there—but they were 
closed and silent—the multitudes who had crowded 
these extensive establishments in pursuit of health or 
pleasure, had fled with the summer birds—the music, 
and the laughter, and the rattling of carriages, was 
exchanged for the silence of the midnight hour—it 
seemed like a city all asléep at mid-day. We found 
the “ Union Hotel ” still open—but the long tables 
in the extensive halls were unoccupied, except by 
about half a dozen couple, who lingered a few days 
longer for the benefit of the waters. We visited the 
different springs and tasted the various kinds of me- 
dicinal waters; but not being sick, we had no need of 
medicine, especially that which is nauseous. 

The next morning we proceeded to Troy. This 
appears to be quite a thriving, business like place— 
having several handsome churches and other public 
buildings. “The “Troy House” hotel is com- 
mendably furnished with a Bible in each chamber— 
also a ‘‘ Reading Room,” with a variety of papers, 
‘free for strangers.” This is a praise-worthy lib- 
erality. 

The next day we took the stage for Williamstown. 
Here we had a very pleasant interview with the 
President and Professors of the College. As the 
‘¢ mountains are round about Jerusalem,” so situated 
is this beloved seat of science and literature—delight- 
fully located in a valley, with the most extensive 
mountain views on every side. Since we were there, 
in the days of Dr. Griffin, an Observatory has been 
erected, chiefly by the efforts of one of the Professors. 
It is a circular stone building, standing on rising 
ground, having an extensive prospect. The interior 
is admirably adapted for astronomical study, and 
much labor and skill has been bestowed in furnishing 
it with the necessary apparatus—a very large tele- 
scope is placed in the upper apartment—and on the 
surrounding grounds very curious arrangements are 
made forascertaining the quantity of rain which falls, 
‘the amount of electricity in the atmosphere, and other 
appropriate experiments. Had we room and ability, 
we should be glad to give a more full description of 





dent, as it is very interesting to the visiter. The 
gardens attached to the College buildings we could 
see are laid out with much taste, though owing to the 
lateness of the season, their beauty bad fled from our 
view. 

We have often thought of the wonderful provi- 
dence of God in providing men to fill important sta- 
tions, which have been occupied in thé most able and 
successful manner, until the Great Lord of all has 
said to the occupants, ‘* Come up higher.” Then 
there has heen great fear for the “safety of the Ark;” 
who can be found able to fill the vacant place? is the 
enquiry. Soit was, when Worcester, and Evarts, 
and Cornexius, and Wisner, were taken succes- 
sively from the head of the Army of the ** Church Mil- 
itant ’ in our country—but we saw in each case, that 
the Lord had a leader in reserve, well qualified for 
the task. So it was, when the lamented Grirrin 
was taken from Williams College—the vacant place 
was ably supplied, and the College is still prosper- 
ous. If any of our young readers should hereafter 
have the privilege of studying in that institution—we 
think they will find as pleasant and quiet a place, and 
as intelligent and amiable a Faculty as can be found 
in the land. 

















Brave George. 


Mr. Hardy had a pile of fine new copy books lying 
on his desk. They had bright covers, and there 
were pictures on the covers. ‘He told the boys they 
must not touch them while he was gone out. George 
was at school. George forgot what his teacher told 
him, so he left his seat and went to Mr. Hardy’s 
desk, and there he stood looking at the books. George 
ought to have been studying his lesson. Pretty soon 
Bad Billy, as one of the big boys was called, saw him 
there, and he came uptoo. Now at the bottom of 
this pile there was avery bright orange book, and 
Bad Billy reached out his hand to take it. George 
tried to stop him, and in trying he upset a bottle of 
ink, which stood close by the books; and the ink ran 
all over them, and spoilt two or three. 

**There,” said Bad Billy, “see what you have 
done!” So he ran back to his seat and pretended to 
be studying very hard, as if he had not moved, when 
Mr. Hardy came in. ‘This was acting alie. No one 
believed Bad Billy, and no one liked him, because he 
told lies. 

Poor little George! I am sorry for him. But, 
George, you can’t get the ink off those books. You 
ought not to have come out of your seat. If you had 
sat still and minded your lesson, you would not have 
been in trouble. Now, what will you do, George? 
There comes Mr. Hardy. 

I will tell you what he did. Mr. Hardy looked 
very angry when he saw his new copy books all 
spoilt with the ink. But it was wrong for him to be 
angry. 

** Boys,” said he, ‘‘ whoever did this I will punish 
so that he shall remember it one while. Who was 
it?” Bad Billy kept on studying very fast. ‘ Who 
did it, [say? George, was it you?” George turned 

ale. He looked at the rod, and he trembled. He 

ad never been whipped at school. But he thought 
of his mother—he thought of his Saviour, and he said 
to himself, like a brave and good boy, “1 cannot, I 
will not tell a lie.” So he looked up in Mr. Hardy’s 
face and answered, “ Yes, Sir, it was I. I did tip it 
over. Iam very sorry, Sir.” Mr. Hardy was angry, 
so he punished the brave little boy. George bore it 
like aman, The tears came into his eyes; but he 
tried not to weep. 

** What did you tell the master for,” said Bad Billy, 
after school, “‘and get such a whipping? Why didn’t 
you say no 2? = Because,” said George, “ I dare not 
tell a lie.” 

Every body loved the good and brave boy, who 
would sooner be whipped than tell a lie. 

[Infant Series. 
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The Tender Shepherd. 


An agonized mother, at the grave of a deceased 
child, whilst the solemn rites were performing, was 
thus accosted by an aged minister— 

** ‘There was once a Shepherd, whose tender pas- 
toral care was over his flock night and day. One 
sheep would neither hear his voice, nor follow him. 
He took up its little lamb in his arms, then that 
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sheep came after him.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


RED ROSE HILL. 


There sat an old grandmother 
Beneath a spreading tree, 
And her little Amy at her feet 
Was playing busily. 


Then spake that old grandmother, 
In her low, feeble way; 
‘* Since I have tasted a strawberry 
It seemeth many a day. 


The strawberries once grew ripe and red 
Over the Old Rose Hill, 

And how do we know but berries grow, 
And are ripe and red there, still?” 


** Oh grandmother, at the set of sun, 
My father will.be here, 

And he’ll bring berries from the field, 
The field’that lieth near.” 


‘‘ There’s many an hour ere set of sun, 
And I am thinking still, 

Of the baskets full we used to find 
Over the Old Rose Hill.” 


Then Amy went to her mother 

And ‘*I will go,” said she, 

* Though why my grandmother wishes, 
Is very strange to me. 


But I know, for you have told me, 
Although I don’t see how, 

That the soul she had in childhood, 
Dwells always with her now. 

** And so we are ever trying 

To make her child’s heart glad— 

*T would be very wicked, wouldn’t it, 
Ever to make her sad?” 


** Then take your bonnet quickly 
And go to the.Red Rose Hin, 
And in twice four minutes, Amy 
Your basket you can fill.” 


‘* But then you know, there are creatures, 
Strange creatures in the wood— 

I know by their very looks, mother, 

‘That they are none of them good.” 


‘* There is nothing there will harm you, 
So prithee, dear child, away— 

And don’t be gone too long, Amy, 
By stopping by the way.” 

‘* But oh, there are spiders, mother, 
That hang by a dirty thread, 

And when I go by, I can feel them, 
Come dropping on my head. 
Spiders with long legs, mother, 
And bodies round and black 

If I go to the forest all alone 

Do you think I shall ever get back? 


And if I ever so softly, 

And hoping safe to pass, 

A great, brown toad comes hopping 
Right at me from the grass. 


I’ve sen far out in the woods, mother, 
The toad’s small table set, 

And I’ve wondered much, if they ever 
Poor little children ate.” 


‘“‘'They are God’s own little creatures, 
He has put them in the wood— 

And don’t you remember, Amy, 

He has called them “ very good?” 


You are His little creature, 
And many a night and oy 
He has kept you very safely 
And driven the harm away.” 


Far out through the winding pathway 

And over the Red Rose Hill, 

Went Amy, with trusting spirit 

In Him who could keep her still. 
ee 


CHILDREN’S HYMN. 
Saviour, may we come to thee, 
Little ones although we be ? 
Wilt thou make e’en babes thy care, 
Listening to the lisping prayer? 


Does thy kind voice bid us come? 
Can thy dear arms give us room ? 
Wiit thon lead us, lest we stray ? 
Wilt thou shield us all the way ? 


Then, blest Jesus, on thy breast, 
We would early seek our rest: 
There in danger and in grief, 
Look for refuge and relief. 


Let thy grace our hearts renew. 
Teach us, Lord, thy will to do, 

May we learn, if nonght beside, 
His dear name for us who died. 
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